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PEAT, a valuable fuel produced by the
gradual decay of vegetable matter. Peat is
often referred to as coal in the process of
making. It is composed principally of dead
mosses, but it often contains small twigs and
even tree trunks that have fallen and have
been kept from rotting. The mosses began to
grow many centuries ago and continued
branching and intermingling till they formed
close-woven mats, which killed the lower parts
of the stems. As the moss died below, it con-
tinued to grow above. These mosses thrive
only in wet places; hence in the course of
centuries the areas known as peat bogs have
been formed.

In Europe extensive areas of peat occur in
Russia, Scandinavia, Prance, Germany, Hol-
land, Denmark, Austria and Ireland. In
America the largest areas are found in the
United States, Canada and Alaska. The
workable peat bogs of Canada have an area
of 37,000 square miles, and an average depth
of five feet The deposits in the United
States are estimated to aggregate thirteen
billion tons. The largest areas occur in the
states bordering the Atlantic from New Jer-
sey to Florida, and in the North Central
states as far west as North Dakota.

When purified and dried peat is an excel-
lent fuel, but the expense of preparing it has
prevented its extensive use in the United
States, where coal is abundant. In Ireland
and some other European countries, however,
it is in general use.

The simplest method of preparing it for
fuel is to dig the peat from the bog and cut
it into brick-shaped blocks, which are set up
to dry. In some localities the peat is ground
and purified from the earth and clay by
washing. The prepared peat is then run into
beds about four inches deep and allowed to
dry partially, when it is cut into blocks about
four inches square and twelve inches long.
These are then stacked and allowed to become
thoroughly dry. See COAL; FUEL.

PECAN', a species of hickory, growing in
North America and cultivated especially in.
California and in the Southern states, for the
nut. The nut is oblong and has a thin shell.
The variety called the paper shell pecan has
a very thin shell and is the most desirable.
Ten years are required for trees to become
profitable, though they begin to bear when
five or six years old. The raising of pecans is
a paying industry in the South. It is es-
timated that an orchard of twenty acres will

produce 10,400 pounds of nuts at the end
of ten years. The retail price varies from
fifteen to seventy-five cents a pound. See
HICKORY.

PEC'CARY, an American wild hog, differ-
ing from the domestic hog in having no ex-
ternal toe on the hind feet, a short snout and
tusks and only a rudimentary tail. There are
several species. The common peccary is
found in all warm parts of South America,
in Mexico and the southwestern part of the
United States. It is small, grayish and brist-
ly, has a mane and a white collar. The white-
lipped peccary, found in Guiana, Brazil,
Paraguay and Peru, is larger and darker in
color. The animals congregate in herds and
are sometimes destructive to crops. They
are fierce fighters, and a herd will stoutly de-
fend one of its members if attacked. The flesh
of the peccary is coarser than domestic
pork.

PECOS, pcfkos, RIVER, a river of New
Mexico and Texas, which rises in the Rocky
Mountains in San Miguel County, N. M.,
flows in a southeasterly direction and, after
a total course of about 800 miles, enters the
Rio Grande. During the hottest weather
there is but a slight flow.

PEDAGOGY, pecfagoji, the science of
teaching, is a term derived from the Greek
word pedagogue, meaning a leader of chil-
dren. The Greek pedagogue was a slave who
acted as the attendant and protector of a
child. Later the Romans applied the term
to the slave who taught the child Greek. From
this the significance of the term was trans-
ferred to one who teaches. Until recently the
term pedagogy was restricted in its applica-
tion to the principles and theories of teach-
ing, and the term education was applied to
these theories and also to whatever measures
and systems might be necessary to put them
into practice. Recently, however, the term
has been so expanded in its application that
pedagogy is practically synonymous with the
science of education.

Eolation to other Subjects. The laws of
psychology form the rules of teaching; con-
sequently, pedagogy is a derived science and
is based on psychology. For this reason the
study of psychology should precede the study
of pedagogy. Since the principles of teach-
ing apply to all phases of instruction, peda-
gogy is also related more or less directly to
all sciences found in courses of study. It
relates to biology and physiology, in physical